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MINISTRY IN THE CHURCH ENTIRELY SUB- 
ORDINATE TO BROTHERLY LOVE. 


[Concluded from page 482.} 


Now not only are such passages of high value, 
as incidentally confirming the truth, that the 
duties always assigned to the clergy alone in the 
clerical form of Christianity, are, in the scriptural 
form of it, apportioned to all believers, but as 
showing that the very offices of the supposed 
ministerial prerogative are shared amongst the 
apostles, and all the saints of their day. For 
instance, does Paul say to the Thessalonians, 
‘‘that he comforted and charged every one of 
them, as a father doth his children, that they 
should walk worthy of God, who had called them 
unto his kingdom and glory” (1 Thess. ii. 12)? 
then this is the very duty which he would assign 
to the whole body of Thessalonian believers, 
when he tells them “ to warn the unruly, to com- 
fort the feeble-minded, and to support the weak.” 
Again, do we find that Barnabas exhorted all the 
believers at Antioch, that with purpose of heart 
they would cleave unto the Lord (Acts xi. 24)? 
then, also, do we find the Hebrew church re- 
minded of their duty to “exhort one another 
daily, lest any of them should be hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin.’ That Paul 
and Barnabas should thus exhort the saints, the 
clerical school would think quite proper, because 
they were apostles, and had been “ ordained by 
imposition of hands ;”’ but the same school would 
see nothing but irregularity in laymen daily imi- 
tating the apostles. Moreover, it is to be ob- 
served, that though, in the epistles to the He- 
brews and Thessalonians, there is distinct 
reference made to those who were “ over them 
in the Lord,” (Heb. xiii. 17 ; 1 Thess. v. 12,) 
yet it is not on those overseers that the.duty of 
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exhortation is pressed by the apostle: the epis- 
tles are not directed to the overseers ; the build- 
ing-up of the saints is not referred to them; 
admonition, exhortation, comfort, and warning 
are not spoken of as their province, (though 
doubtless exhortation and comfort were also in 
their province,) but all the church is addressed, 
as if all the saints were mutually to edify one 
another, yea and mutually to teach and minister 
to one another, as when Paul, having explained 
to the Thessalonians the second coming of the 
Lord, concludes thus, ‘‘ Wherefore comfort one 
another with these words.” The epistle to the 
Philippians furnishes similar evidence, and in 
abundance. Indeed, the whole texture of that 
epistle is to this point ; for though the overseers 
and servants of the church are mentioned in the 
opening of the epistle, after the saints, (i. 1,) yet 
the whole doctrine of the epistle is addressed to 
the brethren ; and it is not of “the clergy,” but 
of all the brethren that Paul speaks, when he 
prays that “ their love may abound-yet more and 
more in knowledge, and in all judgment, and 
that they may approve things that are excellent, 
[or things that differ],” a prayer which by many 
would be thought only applicable to clergymen. 
It is ‘the brethren,” (i. 12,) that he “ would 
have understand ”’ how his imprisonment at Rome 
had been made a means of many of the brethren 
waxing confident to preach Christ, and that he 
rejoiced they had done so, though these “ many’”’ 
preachers were unquestionably not clergymen. It 
is “the brethren” he desires to “stand fast in 
one spirit, striving for the faith of the Gospel.” 
(i. 17.) Them also he admonishes “to hold 
forth the word of life,’”’ (ii. 16 ;) to “ beware of 
evil-workers,” (iii. 2;) “to walk by the same 
rule, to mind the same thing,” as he himself did 
= 16 ;) “ to stand fast in the Lord,” (iv. 2, 

vc., &e. ; and all this he makes sure by com- 
mencing his letter ‘to all the saints,’ and by 
carefully finishing it “ to all the saints.” (iv. 21.) 
And all this is the more remarkable, because he 
does not omit the overseers and servants of the 
church, (‘‘ bishops and deacons,” Eng. Trans.) 
He mentions them indeed, but after the saints 
whom they serve, and then he takes no farther 
notice of them, classes them altogether as one 
body, and never in one instance so expresses him- 
self, as if he thought the overseers and servanis 
had some official prerogative which should entitle 
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them, as separated from the ‘‘laymen,”’ to re- 
ceive his instructions and execute his precepts. 

Again, in writing to the Colossians, he ad- 
dresses “the saints and faithful brethren in 
Christ,”” and none others: it is the brethren 
whom he wishes to “increase in the knowledge 
of God,” (i. 10,) “and unto all riches of the 
full assurance of the understanding.” (ii. 2.) 
He tells the brethren that “they are complete 
in Christ,” (ii. 10,) and that, therefore, “no man 
should judge them in meat and drink or holydays 
or sabbaths.” He bids them beware, lest any 
man “spoil them through philosophy and vain 
deceit, or beguile them of their reward, by in- 
truding into those things which they have not 
seen ;” he warns them not to be subject to ordi- 
nances, ‘‘ the commandments and doctrines of 
men ;” he reminds them that “their speech 
should be always with grace, seasoned with salt, 
that they may know how they ought to answer 
every man,” and that they should “stand per- 
fect and complete in the will of God ;” and then, 
after particularly addressing ‘‘ wives, husbands, 
children, servants, and masters,’ he adds noth- 
ing about clergymen or official ministers. The 
message to Archippus (iv. 17) has been already 
examined, and, therefore, need not here be again 
discussed ; but supposing, for argument’s sake, 
that Archippus was an ordained minister—say, 
bishop of the Colossians—we then find Paul in a 
sort of postscript, desiring the church to remind 
that dignitary to fulfil his ministry, whilst the 
dignitary himself is wholly passed over in all the 
rest of the epistle. 

Now then, let these things be applied to the 
order of the sects ; suppose that a Christian from 
some distant region, acquainted with Christianity 
only as it is presented in the New Testament, 
and following the language and ideas of the Scrip- 
tures alone, 
in a certain parish in our country, according to 
the usages of the Pauline epistles, what would 
be the style of his letter? He would address it 
to the believers in such a town, and whatever 
might be the importance of his communications, 
he would of course take no notice of the clergy- 
man of the parish; he would not, as in these 
days, direct the whole subject-matter to the priest ; 
‘¢ Reverend Sir,”’ would be to him an unknown 
formulary; and if he were informed that our 


substance, to be addressed to the clergyman, and 
that the minister would consider it an insult if 
it were otherwise, and that ‘the saints”’ were 
in these days all “laymen,” excepting only “ the 
minister,’ who was ordained to be their ruler 
and teacher; and that ‘the saints” now would 
deem it strange and indecorous if a letter about 
religion was addressed to them, and not to their 
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conclusion? And who that examines ministry 
in the New Testament, and compares it with min- 
istry in the apostacy, can doubt but that there 
has been effected a fundamental revolution to the 
order which God appointed for the edification of 
His Church ? 

But then it will be said that Paul does allude 
to those ‘who are over them in the Lord.” 
True ; he does; but his allusions are in perfect 
keeping with the order then existing, and tend 
to establish all that has been advanced in this 
argument. There was rule in the church ; the 
Spirit unquestionably raised up government; 
government was a gift, a charisma, and it was 
sometimes united tu, and sometimes separated 
from, teaching: ‘‘ especially they who labor in 
the word and doctrine,” (1 Tim. v. 17,) is an ex- 
pression by which we ascertain that some of 
“« the leaders ”’ (proestotes) did not labor in word 
and doctrine, for if it were not so, Paul’s distine- 
tion would be unintelligible, or rather would have 
no meaning at all. But wherever government 
made its appearance, the grace in the saints was 
supposed to afford a fair field for its cheerful and 
loving reception: “‘ We beseech you, brethren, 
know them which labor among you, and are over 
you in the Lord, and admonish you, and to es- 
teem them very highly in love for their work’s 
sake.”” (1 Thess. v. 12.) What is the superin- 
tendence of the persons here mentioned, and what 
the foundation of the government ? Jove ; ‘ esteem 
them very highly in love ;” for where there is 
not love there cannot be esteem in the Church of 
God, though in the churches of men, esteem for 
the clerical rulers is for the most part obtained 
on other grounds. Station in society, rank, 
wealth, political power, oratorical talent, official 
prerogative, too frequently command the reveren- 
tial regard of the people for their clergy ; and 
sectarian zeal usually adds force to these con- 
siderations—to say nothing of superstitious igno- 
rance, which powerfully prevails in most of our 
parishes, and which leads the so-called Protestant 
to esteem ‘‘the minister” with exactly the same 
feeling that a darkling Papist reveres his priest. 
There are, indeed, instances where the ministers 
are much beloved by their disciples; but, more 
commonly, love will be found to have but a small 
share in the esteem which they enjoy ; for as the 


| theory of official power, and the idea of preroga- 
customs required such letters, both in form and | 


tive, influence all the arrangements of human 


| ministry, the ruling party usually expects as a 


right, and the ruled yields as a custom, that por- 
tion of reverence which is decorously conceded 
When, therefore, the pre- 
late, or the dissenting minister, finds “ govern. 
ment”’ in God’s Church, let him not, each in his 
own region, cry out, “That is my ground ! that 
is my place ! for I have been ordained to be over 


minister—would not this foreigner from a distant | the flock, and by ordination I claim authority” 
region naturally conclude that we had changed | —for though the vulture-eye of ambition will 
our religion, and that we had ceased, in fact, to|ever find some twig to perch on, it frequently 


be Christians ? 


How could be come to any other! happens that the twig will not support the weight 
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which is prepared for it. All authority is not 
the same authority ; the glory of the terrestrial 
is one, and the glory of the celestial is another. 
Terrestrial authority has, it may be, its mitres, 
its acts of synods, and all the smothering weight 
of ecclesiastical canons ; or it has, it may be, its 
elective chair, its salaried orations, and its mer- 
cenary sceptre, with an usurpation of all minis- 
terial life, and an assumption by one man of that 
which, if it really exist, should be open to all: 
and these things have their glory; but heavenly 
authority in the church, that which comes down 
with the gifts distributed to the saints, is the 
manifestation of superintending care in those 
whose hearts the Lord directs and enables to 
watch over the footsteps of the flock, and by 
counsel and character, by prayer and precept, by 
patience and forbearance, by gentle firmness, 
and by spiritual wisdom, to keep aloof from the 
enclosure those things which would disturb com- 
munion, or prevent the Beloved One from coming 
into “ his garden, and eating his pleasant fruits.” 
Government isa distinct gift of the Holy Spirit 
(1 Cor. xii. 28)—and it is not in the power of 
man, by election or any other known process, to 
produce this blessing. It is, indeed, very easy 
to make an appointment to ecciesiastical rule, 
either by royal mandate, or patronal nomination, 
or popular suffrage ; but wide is the difference 
between ecclesiastical and spiritual rule; man’s 
law can give the outline and the shadow of 
spiritual rule, but the substance, the living and 
the powerful reality, can be imparted only by 
Him, who is the giver of every good and perfect 
gift, and with whom there is no variableness 
neither shadow of turning. Spiritual rule is 
neither for lucre nor for lordship (1 Pet. v. 2, 
3,) but it is a branch of service, of ministry, of 
diaconia ; a branch springing out of the true 
Vine ; a form of the life of Him, who, in making 
Himself the servant of all, thereby also made 
Himself the Lord and Master of His disciples. 
(John xiii. 14.) Government is the lowest and 
the highest service in the Church: it is the 
lowest, because He that is ‘over the flock,” 
and has been called unto this service by the Lord, 
must ever be washing the disciples’ feet. The 
basin and the towel are the badge of this govern- 
ment ; and how low it calls upon those who are 
exercised in it to stoop down; how deep is the 
humiliation, how trying to faith and patience, how 
wearisome to flesh and blood, how closely sur- 
rounded with anxieties and solicitudes, how 
deeply acquainted with tears and prayers and 
sighs, how conversant with despondency, feeble- 
ness and weariness, none can tell or imagine who 
have looked at these things only through the 
medium of ecclesiastical custom, but have not 
tasted them in spiritual power. ‘ And who is 
sufficient for these things?’ Truly, we can reply 
only in the words of Scripture, “ Our sufficiency 


is of God, who hath fitted us to be servants of 


the New Testament.’”? But in the service there 


is also a recompense, which, though it is to be 
nothing less in the day of full payment than a 
crown of glory (1 Pet. v. 4,) is not in the mean 
time forgotten by the Chief Shepherd, who knows 
how to reward his servants, even during the heat 
and burden of the day. Therefore we plead for 
government: and we know that when it appears 
it strengthens the church, because it draws forth 
more love, augments the activity of service in add, 
and establishes that peace which Paul connects 
with the presidency of a few and the service of 
all. (1 Thess. v. 12, 13.) 
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If then believers should any where be gath- 


ered together for fellowship, and breaking of 
bread, and searching the word, and for prayer, 
they have a strong ground of hope that the Head 
of the church may remember them in communi- 
eating this blessing also; butif it should be made 
to tarry long, it would be better for them to wait 
any time, rather than release themselves from 
the difficulty by sending for deliverance toa 
college of priests, by trying the talents of “ can- 
didates,”’ and finally by setting up Egypt's idol for 
adoration, and “rejoicing in the works of their 
own hands.” (Acts vii. 41.)—Priesthood and 


Clergy unknown to Christianity. 





For Friends’ Review. 
GRANVILLE SHARPE. 
(Concluded from page 485.) 

In 1793, Wilberforce again brought forward 
his motion and lost it. The examination of evi- 
dence, however, still went on by the Committee 
of Privy Council. 

In the years 1794, 1795, and 1796, Wilber- 
force renewed his motion and lost it. The last 
was the year in which the abolition was to have 
taken place, according to a former resolution of 
the House. 

In the three following years Wilberforce re- 
peated his efforts, but with no better success. 

A new bill was therefore introduced by Mr. 
Thornton into the House of Commons, for the re- 
striction of the African slave trade within cer- 
tain limits. It passed the lower House, but was 
lost in the Lords. It was on this occasion that 
Dr. Horsley, Bishop of Rochester, delivered a 
powerful speech on the Scriptural part of the 
argument: He said, “ My Rev. brother, (the 
Bishop of London,) told your lordships that per- 
petual slavery was not permitted by the Jewish 
law. That a native Jew could be held in slavery 
for seven years only at the longest; for he had 
a right to his freedom upon the first return of 
the sabbatical year. And that a foreign slave, 

urchased in the market, or captivated in war, 
could be held in slavery for fifty years only at the 
longest. For the foreign slave had a right to 
his freedom upon the first return of the year of 
jubilee. Aud from these premises my Rev. 
brother concluded that perpetual slavery was un- 
known among the Jews. | confess, I was carried 
away by the fair appearance of my Rev. brother’s 
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arguments, till to my great surprise and his 
utter confusion, the noble Earl (of Westmore- 
land,) rose, with his Bible in his hand, and quoted 
chapter and verse against him ! 

“« My lords, with respect to the native Hebrew 
slave we have this law, which was quoted by my 
Rev. brother: ‘If thy brother, an Hebrew man 
or an Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee, and serve 
thee six years, then in the seventh thou shalt 
let him go free from thee. And when thou 
sendest him out free from thee, thou shalt not let 
him go away empty. Thou shalt furnish him 
liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy flour, 
and out of thy winepress. Of that wherewith 
the Lord thy God hath blessed thee, thou shalt 
give unto him.’ (Deut. xv. 12-14.) 

“« And with respect to the foreign slave, we have 
this law, quoted likewise by my Rev. brother: 
‘ Thou shalt number unto thee seven sabbaths of 
years, forty and nine years. Then shalt thou 
cause the trumpet of jubilee to sound throughout 
all the land. And ye shall hallow the fiftieth 
year, and proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
to all the inhabitants thereof.’ (Lev. xxv. 8, 10.) 

“The manumission of the Hebrew slave was 
provided for by the other law. Under the ex- 
pression, therefore, of ‘all the inhabitants,’ foreign 
slaves must be comprehended; for none but 
foreign slaves could remain to be manumitted in 
the fiftieth year. My lords, there is a circum- 
stance not touched upon by my Rev. brother ; 
but there is a passage~in the law, which I have 
always considered as a strong argument of the 


lenity with which slaves were treated among the 
Jews, and of the efficacy of the provisions the 
law had made, to obviate the wrongs and injuries 


to which the condition is obnoxions. My lords, 
I am afraid I cannot, by memory, refer exactly 
to the place. But the noble Earl there, with his 
Bible, I am sure will have the goodness to help 
me out and turn up: the passage for me. My 
lords, it is a passage in which the law provides 
for the case of a slave who should be so attached 
to his master, that when the term of manumis- 
sion fixed by the law should arrive, the slave 
should be disinclined to take advantage of it, and 
wish to remain with his master. And the law 
prescribes the form, in such case to be used, by 
which the master and the slave should recipro- 
cally bind themselves, the slave to remain with 
his master for life, and the master to maintain 
him. This I have always considered as a strong 
indication of the kindness with which slaves were 
treated among the Jews; else, whence should 
arise that attachment which this law supposes ? 
But we are all in the wrong, it seems, my Rev. 
brother, and I,—we reason from specious pre- 
mises, but to false conclusions. The noble Karl 
has produced to your lordships a passage from the 
Levitical law, which enacts that the foreign slave 
should be the property of his master for ever. 
Whence the noble Earl concludes that the per- 
petual servitude of foreign slaves was actually 
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sactioned by the law. But, wy lords, I must tell 
the noble Earl, and I must tell your lordships, that 
the noble Earl Was no understanding at all of the 
technical terms of the Jewish law. In all the 
laws relating to the transfer of property, the 
words ‘for ever’ signify only ‘to the next 
|jubilee.” That is the longest ‘for ever’ which 
the Jewish law knows with respect to propert;. 
And this law which makes the foreign slave the 
property of his master for ever, makes him no 
longer the master’s property than to the next 
jubilee. And with the great attention the noble 
Earl has given to the laws and history of the 
Jews, he must know that when they were carried 
into captivity, they were told by their prophets 
that one of the crimes which drew down that 
| judgment upon them, was their gross neglect 
| and violation of these merciful laws respecting 
manumission. And that in contempt and defiance 
of the law, it had been their practice to hold their 
foreign slaves in servitude beyond the year of 
jubilee. 

“ My lords, though we have no explicit prohibi- 
tion of the slave trade in the New Testament, we 
have the most express reprobation of the trade 
in slaves, even in that milder form in which it 
subsisted in ancient times. Such a reprobation 
as leaves no believer at liberty to say, that the 
slave trade is not condemned by the gospel. The 
Rev. prelate near me has cited the passage in 
which St. Paul mentions ‘ men stealers’ among 
| the greatest miscreants. ‘Men stealers,’ so we 
read in our English Bible. But the-word in the 
original is avdzmedicais.  Avdumedicic is literally a 
‘slave trader,’ and no other word in the English 
language but slave-trader precisely renders it. 
It was indeed the technical term for a slave-trader 
in the Attic law.” At length the debate ended, 
and the bill, as we said, was lost by a majority of 
seven. Every mode of attack upon the trade 
had now been tried, and had failed. But the 
eloquence brought against it, and the revelations 
of the various witnesses secured by Clarkson, 
had “ shaken it to the very foundation.” Wil- 
berforce, therefore, let the question rest, and did 
not renew his motion until the year 1804. It 
was postponed. In 1805 it was lost. In the 
beginning of the following year Pitt died, and 
Fox and Lord Grenville came into power. The 
same year the Attorney General, Sir Arthur 
Piggott, brought in a bill prohibiting the impor- 
tation of slaves by British subjects either into 
colonies conquered in war, or into any foreign 
colony, hostile or neutral. This bill passed both 
Houses. In the following June, Fox rose. He 
observed, that the motion with which he should 
conclude would tend in its consequences to effect 
the total abolition of the slave trade; and then if 
he had done nothing else since he had sat in 
that House, but had only been instrumental in 
carrying through this measure, he should think 
his life well spent. He recalled to the recollec- 
tion of the House an expression of Burke’s, that 
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‘to deal in human flesh and blgod, or to deal, 
not in the labor of men, but in men themselves, 
was to devour the root, instead of enjoying the. 
fruit of human diligence ;” and in combating the 
argument that the abolition would ruin the West 
Indian islands, he called upon the members to 
prove their respect for the memory of Mr. Pitt, 
whose speech upon this point had been no less 
remarkable for splendid eloquence than for solid 
sense and convincing reason, by voting with him, 
Mr. Fox, when he moved “ that this House con- 
sidering the African slave trade to be contrary 
to the principles of justice, humanity and policy, 
will, with all practicable expedition, take effee- 
tual measures for the abolition of the said trade, 


in such a manner and at such a period as may | 


be deemed advisable.” A strenuous debate 
followed—the majorities in favor of the motion 
were, in the Commons, 114 to 15, in the Lords, 
41 to 20. But the joy of this triumph was 
damped by the death of Fox in the following 
October. ‘Two things,” he said on his death 
bed, “I wish earnestly to see accomplished, 
peace with Europe, and the abolition of the 
slave trade; but of the two, I wish more the 
latter.” 

The dying wish of that great man was soon 
to be realized. In 1807, Lord Grenville brought 
a bill for the abolition of the slave trade into the 
House of Lords. Counsel were heard against it 
for four days ; on the fifth it was warmly debated, 
and finally carried by a majority of 100 to 36. 
In the Commons it was completed by a majority 
of 283 against 16.* 

A bill for the carrying of this law into practice 
was passed through both Houses, after some 
delays, the importance of which was heightened 
by a report that a new ministry was formed. 
‘¢ There was an awful fear throughout the king- 
dom,” says Clarkson, “lest it should not receive 
royal assent before the ministry was dissolved. the 
This event took place the next day ; for on Wed- 
nesday, the 25th of March, at half past eleven in 
the morning, His Majesty’s message was delivered 
to the different members of it, that they were 
then to wait upon him to deliver up the seals of 
their offices. It then appeared that a commission 
for the royal assent to this bill among others had 
been obtained. This commission was instantly 
opened by the Lord Chancellor Erskine, who was 
accompanied by the Lords Holland and Auckland ; 
and as the clock struck twelve, just as the sun 
was in its meridian splendor to witness this 
august act, and to sanction it by its most vivid and 
glorious beams, it was completed. The ceremony 
being over, the seals of the respective offices were 
given up ; so that the execution of this commis- 


sion was the last act of the adwinistration of! 


Lord Grenville.” 
One deep stain was thus wiped from our na- 
tional honor. We know how, years afterwards, 


* Prince Hoare’s life of Granville Sharpe. 
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the struggle went on, when Zachary Macaulay, 
the Secretary, and asingle friend met, made and 
passed their own resolutions, how these resolutions 
worked through the country, till Buxton and his 
colleagues carried the entire emancipation of the 
slaves through Parliament, and left England free 
from the ‘‘ accursed touch.” As a mere matter 
of history these very early struggles of Granville 
Sharpe, Wilberforce, and Clarkson, are not un- 
important. The solemn prophecies that London 
and Liverpool would certainly be ruined if the 
trade in slaves were to be abandoned, find an 
echo now in the great cities on the other side of 
the Atlantic. And it is the knowledge that a 
similar work remains to be done, which adds 
significance to all that has been already done, and 
which, in words now familiar in every British 
home, makes it incumbent on all men “ to see to 
it that they feel right; for an atmosphere of 
sympathetic influence encircles every human 
being, and the man or woman who feels strongly, 
healthily and justly on the great interests of 
humanity, is a constant benefactor to the human 
race.”’* 

The latter years of Granville Sharpe’s life were 
spent in the same constant devotion to benevolent 
pursuits. We find his name in connection with 
the Bible Society, the African Institution, the 
Protestant Union and other matters. He paid 
great attention to the Hospitals of Bridewell and 
Bethlehem, and to the state of Prisons. Family 
afflictions pressed upon him. He lost his brothers 
James and William, and was called also to attend 
the last illness of his brother, the archdeacon of 
Northumberland. The death of a favorite niece 
weighed heavily upon his mind, and gradually 
the powers of his reason gave way, his memory 
left him, hallucinations, all beautiful and hopeful 
as his real life had been, took quiet possession of 
him ; his bodily weakness increased daily, and, 
without pain, he passed “ from a world of shadows 
to a world of light,” a man wko not only in the 
constancy and unobtrusiveness of his benevolence, 
but in the whole tenor of his character, realized 
the “true dignity’? of the poet’s philosophy, 
‘« still to suspect and still revere himself, in low- 
liness of heart.” 

His remains were placed in the family vault 
at Fulham, on the 13th of July, 1813; and in 
three years afterwards a monument was erected 
to his memory by the African Institution. It 
stands in the poet’s cornerof Westminster Abbey, 
and was executed by Chantrey. 


‘‘Melius est omnia mala pati, quam malo consen- 
tire.” 


It is our duty, aud ought to be our care, to 
ward against that passion in our children, which 
is more especially our own weakness and afflic- 
tion, for we are in yreat measure accountable 
for them, as well as for ourselves. 





* H. B. Stowe. 
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A PROFITABLE USE OF TIME. 


Make the most of time. Some have little 
Jeisure, but there are sundry expedients, any 
one of which, if fairly tried, would make that 
little leisure longer. Most of the men who have 
died enormously rich acquired their wealth, not 
in huge windfalls, but by minute and careful 
accumulations. It was not one vast sum be- 
queathed to them after another,- which over- 
whelmed them with inevitable opulence; but it 
was the loose money which most men would 
lavish away, the little sums which many would 
not deem worth looking after, the pennies and 
half-crowns of which you would keep no reckon- 
ing—these are the items which, year by year 
piled up, have reared their pyramid of fortune. 
From these money-makers let us learn the nobler 
‘avarice of time.” One of the longest and 
most elaborate poems of recent times was com- 
posed in the streets of London by a physician 
in busy practice, during the brief snatches of 
time when passing from one patient’s door to 
another. And in order to achieve some good 
work which you have much at heart, you may 
not be able to secure an entire week, or even 
an uninterrupted day. But try what you can 
make of the broken fragments of time. Glean 
up its golden dust—thosé raspings and parings 
of precious duration, those leavings of days and 
rempants of hours which so many sweep out 
into the waste of existence. And thus, if you 
be a miser of moments, if you be frugal and 
hoard up odd minutes and half-hours and unex- 
pected holidays, your careful gleanings may eke 
out a long and useful life, and you may die at 
last richer in existence than multitudes whose 
time is all their own. The time which some 
men waste in superfluous slumber and idle visits 
and desultory application, were it all redeemed, 
would give them wealth of leisure, and enable 
them to execute undertakings for which they deem 
a less worried life than theirs essential. When 
a person says, “I have no time to pray, no time 
to read the Bible, no time to improve my mind 
or do a kind turn to a neighbor,”’ he may be say- 
ing what he thinks, but he should not think what 
he says; for if he has not got the time already, 
he may get it by redeeming it. 

Every scene of occupation is haunted by that 
“thief of time,” procrastination; and all his 
ingenuity is directed to steal that best of oppor- 
tunities, the present time. The disease of 
humanity, disinclination to the work God has 
given, more frequently takes the form of dilato- 
riness than a downright and decided refusal. 
But delay shortens life and abridges industry, 
just as promptitude enlarges both. You have a 
certain amount of work before you, and in all 
likelihood some unexpected engagements may be 
superadded as the time wears on. You may 
begin the work immediately, or you may post- 
pone it till the evening, or till the week be clos- 
ing, or till near the close of life. Your sense 
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of duty insists on its being done; but procras- 
tination says, ‘‘ It will be pleasanter to do it by 
and by.”’ What infatuation! to end each day 


in a hurry, and life itself in a panic! and when 
the flurried evening has closed, and the fevered 
life is over, to leave half your work undone! 
Whatever the business be, do it instantly, if you 
would do it easily: life will be long enough for 
the work assigned, if you be prompt enough.— 
Hamiilton’s Life in Earnest. 


THE HAPPY MAN AND THE WORLD. 


He is the happy man whose life, e’en now, 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come ; 
Who, doomed to an obscure, but tranquil state, 
Is pleased with it, and, were he free to choose, 
Would make his fate his choice ; whom peace, the fruit 
Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 
Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one 
Content indeed to sojourn, while he must, 
Below the skies ; but having there his home. 
The world o’erlooks him in her busy search 

Of objects more illustrious in her view ; 

And, occupied as earnestly as she, 

Though more sublimely, he o’erlooks the world. 
She scorns his pleasures—for she knows them not; 
He seeks not hers, for he has proved them vain. 
He cannot skim the ground like summer birds 
Pursuing gilded flies! and such he deems 

Her honors, her emoluments, her joys : 
Therefore in contemplation is his bliss, 

Whose power is such, that whom she lifts from earth, 
She makes familiar with a heaven unseen, 

And shows him glories yet to be revealed. 

Not slothful he, though seeming unemployed, 
And censured oft as useless. Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows ; and the bird 

That flutters least is longest on the wing. 

Ask him, indeed, what trophies he has raised, 
Or what achievements of immortal fame 

He purposes, and he shall answer, “‘ None.” 

His warfare is within. There unfatigued 

His fervent spirit labors. There he fights, 

And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 
And never-withering wreaths, compared with which 
The laurels that a Caesar reaps are weeds. 
Perhaps the self-approving, haughty world, 
That, as she sweeps him with her rustling silks, 
Scarce deigns to notice him, or, if she see, 
Deems him a cipher in the works of God, 
Receives advantage from his noiseless hours, 
Of whick she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring 
And plenteous harvest, to the prayer he makes 
When, Isaac-like, the solitary saint 

Walks forth to meditate at eventide, 

And think on her who thinks not for herself. 
Forgive him, then, thou bustler in concerns 

Of little worth, an idler in the best, 

If, author of no mischief ana some good, 

He seeks his proper happiness by means 

That may advance, but cannot hinder thine. 
Nor, though he tread the secret path of life, 
Engage no notice, and enjoy much ease, 
Account him an incumbrance on the state, 
Receiving benefits, and rendering none. 

His sphere though humble, if that humble sphere 
Shine with his fair example, and though small 
His influence, if that influence all be spent 

In soothing sorrow and in quenching strife, 

In aiding helpless indigence, in works 

From which at least a grateful few derive 
Some taste of comfort in a world of woe ; 
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Then let the supercilious great confess 

He serves his country, recompenses well 

The state, beneath the shadow of whose vine 
He sits secure, and in the scale of life 

Holds no ignoble, though a slighted place. 

The man whose virtues are more felt than seen, 
Must drop indeed the hope of public praise ; 
But he may boast, what few that win it can, 
That, if his country stand not by his skill, 

At least his follies have not wrought her fall. 
Polite refinement offers him in vain 

Her golden tube, through which a sensual world 
Draws gross impurity, and likes it well; 

The neat conveyance hiding all the offence. 

Not that he peevishly rejects a mode, 

Because that world adopts it. If it bear 

The stamp and clear impression of good sense, 
And be not costly, more than of true worth, 
He puts it on, and for decorum’s sake 

Can wear it e’en as gracefully as she. 

She judges of refinement by the eye, 

He by the test of conscience, and a heart 

Not soon deceived ; aware that what is base 

No polish can make sterling; and that vice, 
Though well perfumed and elegantly dressed, 
Like an unburied carcass tricked with flowers, 
Is but a garnished nuisance, fitter far 

For cleanly riddance tlran for fair attire. 

So life glides smoothly and by stealth away, 
More golden than that age of fabled gold 
Renowned in ancient song; not vexed with care, 
Or stained with guilt, beneficent, approved 

Of God and man, and peaceful in its end.—Cowrrr. 


THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 


If Sir William Herschell’s telescope reveals 
nebulz, so as to suggest the brilliant conjecture 
that these nebulz are the materials out of which 
nature manufactures her suns and planets, and if 
La Place thinks worth while to elaborate from 
this foundation his ingenious nebular hypothesis, 
we must employ the genius of Lord Rosse to 
invent a more powerful instrument, which will 
show that many of these nebulz are resolvable 
into fixed stars, and that the most that can be 
claimed for the favorite hypothesis of La Place 
is a brilliant imagination. If infidels take refuge 
in some dark corner of geology, Christianity 
must call on her sons, such as Hitchcock and 
Hugh Miller, with the torch of true science in 
their hands, to pursue the skeptic into his fur- 
thest and gloomiest retreat, and show him that 
his alleged facts, if facts at all, so far from con- 
tradicting Moses and the prophets, proclaim that 
the Bible, unlike the Koran, and the Shasters of 
Hindostan, is not blemished by errors of any 
kind. If some superficial infidel traveller claims 
that his discoveries among the ruins of the East 
give the lie to the Bible, Christianity must send 
out her Layards, and Rawlinsons, and Loftuses, 
to dig up from the graves of departed empires 
undeniable refutations of the hasty infidel’s as- 
sertion, and, also, furnish numerous unsuspected 
illustrations of the fact that the statements of 
the Bible are veritable history. 

It is most gratifying to observe how many vic- 
tories the friends of Christ have won within a 
few years past on scientific ground. There is 
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much significance in the statement, made by 
Professor Henry of the Smithsonian Institute, 
that there is only one eminent man of science in 
the country known to be an avowed enemy of 
Christianity. It is pleasant and encouraging to 
know how invariably all recent reliable investi- 
gations in history, geology, astronomy, physio- 
logy, and other kindred fields, have resulted in 
favor of the Bible.— Christian Observer. 


DANGER OF A SELF-RIGHTEOUS SPIRIT. 


‘¢ All these have I kept from my youth up ; what lack I 
yet?” MatTuew xix. 10. 

We now see how much the young ruler was 
wanting in knowledge, and in humility. He 
had no right sense either of the true spiritual 
meaning of God’s law, or of his own weakness 
and sinfulness. When Jesus speaks of several 
of the commandments, he boldly replies, ‘“ All 
these have I kept from my youth up.” And 
so perhaps he had in the outward observance, 
for he seems to have been a most amiable and 
moral character. And there are many in our 
day who would say the same, at least would be 
much offended and surprised if we told them 
that they had broken all the commandments. 
But let us only consider their real meaning, let 
us read their explanation by our Lord, Matthew 
v., and what He says of the sin of evil thoughts 
and hasty words, and His grand summary of the 
whole— Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with ad/ thy heart, and with all thy soul, with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy 
neighbor as thysclf.” Then surely we must 
each exclaim, “ God be merciful to mea sinner!” 

If “from our youth up” we have been trained 
by pious parents or teachers to respect the laws 
of God, and kept from openly breaking them, 
let us be deeply thankful. But we must pray 
to be preserved from frusting to this, and to 
have such a constant sense of our sin and weak- 
ness as will keep us constantly waiting on our 
God for pardon and grace to obey. 

All that I was, my sin, my guilt, 
My death, was all my own; 
All that I am I owe to Thee, 
My gracious God, alone, 
The evil of my former state 
Was mine, and only mine ;—~ 
The good in which I now rejoice 
Is Thine, and only Thine. 
Christian Year Book. 


THE OPEN SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Gotthold had, for some purpose, taken from a 
cupboard a vial of rose-water, and, after using it, 
had inconsiderately left it unstopped. Observing 
it some time after, he found that all the strength 
and sweetness of the perfume had evaporated. 
This, thought he with himself, is a striking em- 
blem of a heart fond of the world, and open to 
the impressions of outward objects. How vain 
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is it to take such a heart to the house of God,, ninety five, and though his memory and bodily 


and fill it with the precious essence of the roses 
of paradise, which are the truths of Scripture, 
or raise in it a glow of devotion, if we afterwards 
neglect to close the outlet,—that is, to keep the 
Word in an honest and good heart! (Luke viii. 
15.) How vain to hear much, but to retain 
little, and practice less! How vain to excite in 
our heart sacred and holy emotions, unless we 
are afterwards carcful to close the outlet by dili- 
gent reflection and prayer, and so preserve it un- 
spotted from the world. Neglect this, and the 
strength and spirit of devotion evaporate, and 
leave only a lifeless froth behind. 

Lord Jesus, enable me to keep Thy word like 
a lively cordial in my heart. Quicken it there 
by Thy Spirit and grace. Seal it, also, in my 
soul, that it may preserve for ever its freshness 
and its power! 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 17, 1858. 





Memoirs of William and Nathan Hunt, taken 
chiefly from their Journals and Letters. Phila- 
delphia: Uriah Hunt & Son, 62 North Fourth 
street ; London, Alfred W. Bennett, No. 5, 
Bishopsgate street Without : 1858. 


This work, as announced recently in the Re- 
view, is now ready for sale by Uriah Hunt & 
Son ; also, by S. 8S. & W. Wood, 389 Broadway, 
N. Y. The first part, embracing the memoir and 
correspondence of Wm. Hunt, contains 157 
pages; and the second part, of 160 pages, com- 
prises the memoirs and letters of his son, Nathan 
Hunt. Orders, enclosing the money, will be 
forwarded by the publishers, at the following 
prices: Single copy, 50 cents; if sent, postage 
paid, by mail, 60 cents; 12 copies for $5.00; 
15 copies or more, 40 cents each. 

We regard this book as an exceedingly valu- 
able and interesting addition to the biographical 
literature of Friends, and entertain the hope that 
it will be read with encouragement and profit by 
the youthful laborer in the Lord’s vineyard, and 
impart consolation to the aged. Of the father, 
who died in his 39th year, having been engaged 
in the ministry from the age of fifteen, the 
editor of his Memoir remarks: “ William Hunt 
plainly appears to have been one who performed 
the labors of a long life in a few years; and al- 
though, according to human estimation, he seems 
to have been cut off in the flower of his days, he 
was gathered in his season as one fully ripe.” 

Nathan Hunt lived to the advanced age of 


powers were much impaired, he continued alive 
in the truth to the latest period of his existence. 
It was observed by a friend, who visited him a 
few months before his decease, that “‘she had 
never been sensible of the same precious cover- 
ing of deep solemnity, as during a religious op- 
portunity which occurred under his roof, when 
he commended them all, with his own soul, to 
that God he had so faithfully served. His 
prayers and his praises seemed to ascend as 
spiritual sacrifices from the altar of his dedicated 
heart before the throne.” 


Free Lazpor Goops.—An esteemed corres- 
pondent in a Western State wishes to be inform- 
ed, through the columns of the Review, whether 
Free Labor Goods may be had in Philadelphia 
or elsewhere, and of whom; and says, “‘ the con- 
viction seems to be deepening in the minds of 
some, of the necessity of bearing a faithful tes- 
timony against slavery, by abstaining, as far as 
practicable, from its products.” 

When we consider the character of slavery, its 
origin, and its main object ; and that this object is 
only attained through the support derived from 
the sale of its fruits, well may the desire be en- 
tertained to avoid the purchase or consumption 
of them. More especially might we expect a 
general and decided preference for articles, usual- 
ly produced through the forced and unrequited 
toil of slaves, when they are brought within our 
reach, or may be obtained without great difficulty 
or much extra expense, as the undoubted pro- 
ductions of free labor. 

To answer the question of our correspondent, 
we refer to the notice from our friend George 
W. Taylor, inserted on another page, and may 
not the hope be cherished that an increased 
number of Friends will avail themselves of his 
faithful, persevering and self-sacrificing efforts ? 

Marrigp, at Friend’s meeting, Nettle Creek, Wayne 
county, Indiana, on the 24th day of the 3rd mo., 1858, 


Henry Jessup, of Dover Monthly Meeting, to Mary 
Nicuotson, of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


Diep, on the 6th of 12th month, 1857, in Hanover, 
Columbiana county, Ohio, after a short and painful ill- 
ness, Ezra Cosovrn, eldest son of John and Sarah 
Cobourn, in the 34th year of his age, a member of 
Sandy Spring, Monthly Meeting. 

In the death of our late beloved friend, not only Lis 
family and relatives have met an affecting bereavement, 
but the community has lost one of its most devoted 
and useful members; he was respected by all who 
knew him. By his example before men, his humble 
walk with God, in his deep bodily suffering, we hum- 
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bly hope, he has been permitted to enter into that 
rest prepared for the righteous. 

Diep, on the 24th of 3d month, of a lingering illness, 
Extinor, wife of Samuel Butcher, aged nearly 80 years, 
a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 

——, in this city, on the evening of the Ist inst., 
Artuur Hacker, aged nearly 24 years, son of Isaiah 
Hacker. He was much beloved by all who knew him. 

, on the 25th of 2nd mo., 1858, at the resi- 
dence of his son Nathan, at Richland, Hamilton 
county, Ind., JonarHan Haroxp, in the 85th year of 
his age. 


FREE LABOR GOODS. 


The undersigned, persevering through many obsta- 
cles, continues to devote his undivided attention to 
maintaining a stock of Free Labor Dry Goods and 
Groceries. Having a large stock of staple Dry Goods 
on hand, the friends of free labor are earnestly re- 
quested to send in their orders liberally to sustain the 
movement in efficiency. 

Samples of goods will be sent to those wishing to 
purchase, who cannot visit the store. Please be par- 
ticular to address letters to Box 2170, or to N. W. 
corner of 5th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 

GEO. W. TAYLOR. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A stated Annual Meeting of this Association, will 
be held at the Committee-room, Arch Street meeting- 
house, on Seventh day evening, Fourth month 17th, 
1858, at 8 o’clock. Friends generally of both sexes 
are invited to attend. JOHN CARTER, Sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will 
commence on 5th month 5th, and continue 
twenty-one weeks. 

: JOSEPH CARTLAND, 
GERTRUDE W. CARTLAND, 
2t Principals. 
A SELECTION OF HYMNS, 


Comprised in a series of 16 cards, for sale at Geo. W. 
Taylor’s, N. W. corner of 5th and Cherry streets. On 
tinted card boards, 8 for 5 cents; on tinted paper, 16 
for 5 cents. Packages containing 48 on tinted paper 
will be mailed, post paid, on the receipt of 15 cents in 
postage stamps. Selections of particular hymns will 
be made to order. 


THE WINTER IN EUROPE. 


The winter of 1857-8 will long be memorable 
in this country as the very opposite in tempera- 
ture of its immediate predecessor. In the north- 
ern latitudes of Europe and Asia the weather has 
likewise, so far as reports have reached us, been 
unusually mild. In Switzerland flowers were 
blooming in the open air as late as the end of 
December. In the cities of northern Germany 
scarcely any snow has fallen, and the weather, 
although variable, has been, in the main, spring 
like. Even Hamburg, usually cold and cheer- 
less in winter, has been no exception to the 
general rule. In Siberia, too, but little snow 
has fallen during the entire winter. 

But while the North has been thus favored, 
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all accounts from the Southern portions of Eu- 
rope concur in describing the winter as unex- 
ampled in severity. South of the Pyrennees 
and the Alps, and along the northern shores of 
the Mediterranean, a northern temperature has 
prevailed since the beginning of winter, and 
skates and sleighs have been in requisition 
where such means of locomotion were hitherto 
unknown. In Florence the winter has been 
unusually severe—snow fell in great quantities, 
and the thermometer stood for some days at nine 
degrees below zero—cold enough, one would 
think for “sunny Italy.” There was great 
suffering among the poorer classes, caused by the 
severity of the weather and the consequent stop- 
page of business. Venice has likewise had a 
northern winter, and business has been much 
impeded by the great quantities of ice and snow. 
Naples and Marseilles, as appears from Mr. 
Bryant’s letters, have also experienced a change 
for the worse. 

From Turkey, however—the land of pome- 
granates and dates, of figs and olives—we have 
the saddest accounts. A letter from Pera, one 
of the suburbs of Constantinople, dated February 
7th, says: “The severe winter fills all here with 
terror. Since the eventful winter of 1812, we 
have experienced nothing like it. The upper 
portion of the Golden Horn is frozen over. 
Great numbers of wolves prowl about the out- 


skirts of the city, alike attacking animals and 
human beings—several persons have already 
been devoured by these ferocious creatures. Im- 
mense masses of snow interrupt travel, not only 
out of the city limits, but in Stamboul itself and 


its suburbs. Officials residing out of the city 
are unable to reach their bureaus. Mechanics 
and traders are obliged to close their places of 
business, to keep out the drifting snow. Fuel, 
in consequence of its searcity, is very high—an 
okka of charcoal, the price of which was fixed by 
government, about two months since, at a half 
piaster, now costs, in spite of law, ten piasters ; 
and even at this exorbitant price the supply is 
not equal to the demand, and the fuel shops are 
frequently the scenes of sanguinary conflicts. 
Many persons have been frozen to death, not 
only in the open air, but in houses—if the mise- 
rable hovels, accessible to the air on all sides, 
which serve the poor for shelter, deserve the 
name of houses. The flocks of sheep in the vici- 
nity have been almost entirely destroyed—such 
as were not carried off by the wolves, perishing 
from cold, as no one thinks of providing them 
with proper shelter and food for the winter. The 
principal cattle dealer in the city alone lost 
80,000 head of sheep. Meat has, of course, at- 
tained an extraordinary price. All accounts that 
reach us from the provinces describe the winter 
as unparalleled, and the consequent suffering as 
intense. For the last two days the weather has 
been milder. Our hope is that we shall not 
have a relapse.” —NV. Y. Evening Post. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE UPON CONSUMPTION OF 
THE LUNGS. 









































A painful diversity of opinion has existed in 
the community at large, as well as among medi- 
cal men, respecting the climate best adapted to 
those predisposed to consumption, or those 
already laboring under its ravages. Such per- 
sons have been sent in pursuit of health to the 
South and to the North, to the mountains and 
to the tropics, with but a vague idea of the con- 
ditions requisite to their recovery, and uncertain 
whether the benefit sometimes derived was to be 
attributed to climacteric influences, or to ex- 
ercise and a change of scenery and mode of life. 
Often, to their unavailing regret, it has proved 
that they have been led by, as it were, an ignis 
fatuus, and have found among strangers a 
climate less favorable than their own, and a 
grave in a foreign land. 

The subject of climate, and particularly in 
relation to its sanitary influences upon consump- 
tion, has elicited earnest inquiry for many years, 
and within the past few years, by careful observa- 
tions made in various parts of the world, much of 
great practical importance has been ascertained. 
Meteorology is now much more successfully 
studied than formerly, since, by means of the 
telegraph, the various atmospheric changes may 
be hourly known from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Quebec, and throughout a very extensive range 
on the Eastern continent. A volume has lately 
been issued by the Senate of the United States, 
entitled Medical Statistics of the U. 8S. Army, 
from 1839 to 1854, which contains some very 
valuable facts relating to the subject under con- 
sideration, and from which it is proposed to 
make some extracts. — 

It appears that, while an equable temperature, 
exhibiting but a very limited thermometric 
range, is highly desirable, a dry atmosphere is 
even more so, and the last requires to be more 
carefully ascertained than the former, since it 
has hitherto been so customary in making 
meteorological records not to note the “ dew- 
point ;” and hence, a definite knowledge of the 

comparative dryness of different climates and 
localities is far from being attained; for the 
total annual fall of rain and snow in two or 
more different places may be equal, “‘and yet 
the average condition of the air, as respects 
moisture—the dew-point—may widely differ.” 

Cold and warmth of a climate are entirely 
secondary considerations in comparison with dry- 
ness and equability of temperature. 

It seems quite possible that these principles 
will yet beso far reduced to practice, as to enable 
persons laboring under consumption to select, 






















































































































































































































































































high standing and large experience, (Dr. J. 





with almost unerring accuracy, the climate best 
adapted to their condition ; and it is even farther 
hoped, and taught by at least one physician of 
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Bowditch, of Boston, who has collected statistics 
and constructed a very ingenious map exhibiting 
the various prevalent diseases of different parts 
of Massachusetts,) that within very limited dis- 
tricts localities may be found which are much 
more exempt from consumption than are most of 
those in the vicinity. 
would, of course, recommend consumptive per- 
sons to select their residences; and they can 
only be ascertained by careful and long-continued 
observation. 


In such situations he 


The same principles fully carried out may 


lead to regulation of the air of the sick room, 
so as to approximate the benefit to be derived 
from a change of climate. 
extracts. 
spoon, in his report to the Surgeon General, 
says, ‘‘ Fort Kent is situated in the most northern 
part of the State of Maine, at the junction of 
the Fish River with the St. John’s, in lat. 47° 
15’ north, long. 68° 38’ west.” 
region adjacent is probably one of the healthiest 
in the limits of the United States; though 
rigorous, the climate seems to be productive of 
the most robust health... .. 
catarrhal diseases is no doubt, ins great measure, 
owing to the peculiarly dry, bracing atmosphere of 
this region. 
that catarrhal diseases originated not so much 
from sudden vicissitudes of temperature, as 
from a simultaneous change in the condition of 
the atmosphere. 
paratively dry, westerly or north-westerly wind, 
to a cold, damp air from the north-east or east, 
was certain to send its 
hospital with various forms of catarrhal diseases ; 
while an equally sudden change from a warm 
southerly, toa cold, north-westerly wind was unat- 
tended with the same results. 
temperature in the two instances were equally 
great; but in the first, the surface of the body, 
at the same time that it was chilled by air of a 
low temperature, came in contact with an atmos- 
phere already nearly saturated with moisture, 
and whose capacity for containing an increased 
quantity was consequently much diminished. 


To proceed to our 
Assistant Surgeon Alex. 8. Wother- 


“The 


Freedom from 


While on the sea-coast, | found 


A sudden change from a com- 


quota of sick to the 


The variations of 


Here two causes combine to produce a sudden 
check of the cutaneous secretions; some other 
portion of the system takes on itself an increase 
of duty, and catarrhal inflammation is the re- 
sult. At Fort Kent these two causes are seldom 
or never combined; for the only winds that are 
moist and bring rain in any quantity, come from 
the south and south-east, and both of them are 
attended by an increased warmth, tending to 
relax the surface; while, on the other hand, the 
cold wind from the north and north-west always 
brings an increased dryness of the atmosphere. 
The climate of Fort Kent, like that of the cold 
regions of northern Europe, does not seem favor- 
able for the production of pulmonary phthisis 
[consumption.} During my sojourn at the post, 
I have neither seen nor heard of a case of this 
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disease among the French or American settlers. | 
Assistant Surgeon Isaacs, who, during the two 
years he was resident at the fort, had a much 
better opportunity than myself of becoming ac- 
quainted with the diseases of the country, in- 
forms me, not only that he never saw a case of 
consumption in the country, but that some of 
the inmates of the garrison, who were affected 
with suspicious symptoms, recovered from them 
entirely.” 

The report from Fort Fairfield, lat. 46° 46’ 
N., long. 67° 49’, situated about six miles from 
the confluence of the St. Johns and Aroostook 
rivers, made by Assistant Surgeon R. H. Cool- 
idge, in 1843, is to much the same purport as 
that from Fort Kent. He says, “‘ The climate, 
though rigorous, is uniform for long periods, 
and does not appear favorable to the develop- 
ment of phthisis, or other diseases of the respi- 
ratory system. The country is very little settled, 
but so far as my observation extends, no case of 
consumption has occurred, either in the per- 
manent inhabitants or among the numerous 
parties of lumbermen, who pass the entire 
winter in the open air, and are the most hardy 
and athletic of men. The diet of these men 
consists principally of pork, bread, sugar, and 
tea, of which large quantities are drank daily. 
Alcoholic stimulants are rarely ever found in 
their camps, tea being the substitute.” He 
states that two cases of consumption occurred 
among the soldiers, one of which was compli- 
cated with pleurisy and proved rapidly fatal ; the 
other recovered. ‘He is now robust and healthy.” 

The report from Fort Laramie, situated in 
lat. 42° 12’ 38” N., long. 104° 31’ 26” W., 
shows the most favorable results of all. This 
place, formerly known as Fort John, was one 
of the posts established by the American Fur 
Company for the protection of their trade. “ The 
mean aunual temperature is 50° .6, having an 
extreme range of 123°, rising in summer to 
102°, and falling in winter to —21°. The mean 
annual precipitation of rain and suow is 19.98 
inches.” Assistant-Surgeon G. H. Woods sub- 
mits the following remarks, with reference to 
the diseases of the respiratory system at Fort 
Laramie. “The climate of those broad and 
elevated table lands which skirt the base of the 
Rocky Mountains on the east, is especially bene- 
ficial to persons suffering from pulmonary dis- 
ease, or with a scrofulous predisposition. This 
has been known to the French inhabitants 
of the upper Mississippi and Missouri for 
many years; and it has been their custom, since 
the settlement of that portion of the country, to 
send the younger members of their families, who 
showed any tendency to diseases of the lungs, to 
pass their youth among the trappers of the 
plains and mountains. ‘The beneficial result of 
this course, no doubt depends, in a great-measure, 
upon the mode of life led by these persons—their 


and the absence of the enervating influences in- 
cident to life in cities; but that more is due to 
the climate itself, is shown by the fact, that 
among the troops stationed in this region, (whose 
habits are much the same everywhere, ) this class 
of disease is of very rare occurrence. The re- 
ports from the line of posts stretching from the 
upper Platte, through New Mexico to the Rio 
Grande, give a smaller proportion of pulmonary 
diseases than those from any other portion of the 
United States. 

“The air in this region is almost devoid of 
moisture; there are no sudden changes of tem- 
perature ; the depressing heats of the eastern 
summers are never felt; and although in the 
north the winters are extremely cold, a stimu- 
lant and tonic effect is the only result of expo- 
sure in the open air. 

“Tt is of great importance that the climate 
of this region should be generally known, that 
the present injudicious course of sending con- 
sumptives to the hot, low and moist coast and 
islands of the Gulf of Mexico should be aban- 
doned. In diseases of debility the remedies are 
tonics and stimulants. What is more debilita- 
ting than affections of the lungs, and what less 
tonic than heat and moisture combined, as is 
found in the climate of the Gulf coast? It is 
simply not cold and has no other advantage over 
the Northern States. The towns of New Mexico 
should be selected as a refuge for those showing 
a tendency to disease of the lungs or scrofula, 
anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains and west 
of the region where ‘ northers’ prevail.” 

The compiler of the medical statistics, above 
quoted, thinks the following conélusions, in re- 
lation to consumptive persons, are deducible 
from it. 

Ist. That temperature, considered by itself, 
does not exert that marked controlling iufluence 
upon the development of consumption which has 
been attributed to it. 

2d. That the most important atmospheric 
condition for a consumptive is @ryness. 

3d. That next to dryness in iwportance is an 
equable tewperature—a tewperature uniform for 
long periods, and not disturbed by sudden or 
frequent changes. W. 0. B. 

[To be concluded.] 


THE YOUNG UN. 





This is the vulgar colonial name of the dugong, 
or sea-cow of Australia, scientifically, the Hadi- 
core Australis. It is described as something re- 
sembling at once the whale, the porpoise, and 
the seal; and is found in the shallow waters on 
the coast of Moreton Bay, browsing upon the 
marine herbage that grows upon the flats. When 
full grown, it is ten or twelve feet long; it rises 
to the surface to breathe, and suckles its young. 
Its sense of hearing is very keen, which makes 
its capture (by the harpoon) difficult. But the 


regular habits, constant exercise in the open air,' properties of the animal as food are deserving of 
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the greatest attention. We take the following 
from the (Australian) Argus: “Its flesh is not 
only palatable and nutritious, but actually cura- 
tive in a very high degree, and is particularly 
good for all forms of scrofula and other diseases 
arising from a vitiated condition of the blood. 
In its fresh state it is something like tender beef; 
and salted, it very nearly resembles bacon—so 
nearly, indeed, that I unconsciously ate it at 
friend Cassim’s for bacon, and was rather startled 
by his assurance afterwards, that the morning’s 
rasher consisted of the flesh of a ‘young un.’ 
But the principal value of this animal consists 
of the oil, which is extracted from it in large 
quantities. An intelligent medical man, in long 
practice in Brisbane, has found that this oil pos- 
sesses all the virtues, and more than all, of the 
celebrated cod-liver oil of the pharmacopeeia. 
When properly prepared, the dugong oil is almost 
entirely free from all unpleasant odor or flavor, 
and the quantities which can be administered 
are, therefore, very much greater than is the 
ease with the cod-liver oil, without risk of offend- 
ing the most delicate stomach. With a little 
management, it could be obtained in large quan- 
tities, as each full-grown animal will yield from 


eight to twelve gallons of the oil.””-— Chambers’ s 
Journal. 


THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S REPORT (ENGLAND) 
on 1855. 


The Registrar-general’s report on 1855 has 
been lately published. It is rather volumjnous, 
from the variety of tabular statistics it contains, 
and is somewhat lengthened by the addition of 
an interesting letter from Dr. Farr on the causes 
of death in that year. 

One hundred and fifty thousand marriages, 
635,000 births, (exclusive of the still-born), and 
425,000 deaths, were registered in 1855. 

It appears that early marriages among women 
have increased rapidly in the last few years, 
being most frequent in Stafford, Durham, and 
Monmouth, the great coal-districts, and most 
rare in London, Middlesex, Devon, and North 
Wales. Early marriages among men have also 
increased; but, as might be expected, three- 
fourths of those who marry under age are fe- 
males. In 1855, there were upwards of 3,000,- 
000 of married couples in England. Of these 
there were 900,000 in which only one of the 
couple could write, and 700,000 in which 
neither husband nor wife could sign their names 
—a lamentable fact, deserving the attention of 
that useful personage, the ‘schoolmaster at 
home.” 

In 1855, one child was born to every thirty 
of the population, the ratio of births having 
slightly increased from 1838, when the propor- 
tion was only one to every thirty-three persons 
living. Births were most numerous among the 
collieries. In Durham, there was one birth to 
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every twenty-two of the population; while in 
Westmoreland there was only one to every thirty- 
seven. Twenty-six boys were born for every 
twenty-five girls; and of every sixteen children 
born, one was illegitimate. The latter births 
were most frequent in Cumberland, Norfolk, and 
Westmoreland, where the average was one to 
every eleven, and most rare in Huntingdon and 
Monmouth, where the ratio was only one to 
twenty-three. 

The records of the last eighteen years showed 
the mortality to have been lowest in 1850, when 
there was one death out of every forty-eight 
persons living, and highest in 1849, the year of 
the cholera, when one in every forty died. In 
1855, there was one death to every forty-five of 
the population, the mortality of the year being 
below the average of the preceding ten years for 
ages under forty-five, and above it for all ages 
after fifty-five. The latter fact is mainly attri- 
butable to the severe cold in the earlier part of 
the year, which was probably the cause of more 
than 20,000 deaths. 

“The cessation of the epidemic of cholera,” 
says Dr. Farr, ‘and the diseases induced by the 
cold winter, are the great facts of the year. . 
The cold led to an increase in the consumption 
of coal; people approached nearer to the fire 
than in ordinary years, and the cold was thus the 
indirect cause of probably more than 400 deaths 
by burns alone.” 

Eight hundred and fifty infants died from 
want of their natural nourishment, and one 
mother died for every 215 children born. The 
deaths from poison were 380; in 1848, they 
were 467. This decrease is partly attributable 
to the fact of arsenic being now much less easily 
obtained. Upwards of 800 deaths are ascribed 
to “alcoholism,” 1300 to hanging and suffoca- 
tion, and 2500 to drowning. Of those who died, 
only one in fourteen had reached old age. 

The most fatal of all causes of death was con- 
sumption. To bronchitis and pneumonia, a fourth 
of the deaths is to be ascribed, and the same 
number is attributed to old age, convulsions, 
premature birth and debility, scarlatina, and 
typhus. Thus half the mortality was owing to 
eight causes. 

A comparison is made between the registra- 
tion returns of France and England for the year 
1853. The mortality of France, on the whole, 
exceeds that of England and Wales; but among 
the middle-aged, death is much busier in Eng- 
land than in France. The French suffer severe- 
ly in times of famine, having no poor-laws or 
other provision as an insurance against starva- 
tion. They fall rapidly, too, before the cholera, 
on account of a defective supply of water, and 
an abominable system of cess-pools. The deaths 
in France exceeded the births by nearly 70,000. 
Some have attributed this to cholera and scarcity ; 
but be this as it may, it is an indisputable fact 
that the births in France are actually decreasing. 
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To a population of 1000, there were, in 1854, 
thirty-four births in our country, while in France 
there were only twenty-six. 

An analysis of the relative numbers who did 

not sign their names, but made their marks in 
the marriage-registers, has been taken to show 
the state of elementary education in the two 
countries. It appears from this, that among the 
men of the two countries the proportion is near- 
ly the same—thirty-four in every hundred not 
signing their names; but among the women it 
is different, for in France fifty-five in every 
hundred made their marks, while in England 
the number was only forty-eight in every hun- 
dred. 
Nearly 177,000 persons emigrated in the year 
1855. Of these 63,000 were of English and 
Welsh origin; of whom 30,000 sailed for our 
Australian colonies, 28,000 for the United 
States, and only 5000 for our North American 
possessions ; 25,000 of them were adult males, 
22,000 adult females, 1300 children under four- 
teen years of age, and 2000 infants. 

We cannot conclude without drawing atten- 
tion to the fact, that ‘‘ Ireland is the only civil- 
ized country which is without a system of regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages.”— 
Chambers’ Journal. 


EXPLORATION OF THE NIGER. 


Centuries upon centuries have elapsed since 
the river Niger first became the subject of mani- 
fold interesting and profound controversies. Hero- 
dotus, Strabo, Ptolemy, Abulfeda, Edrisi, with 
Leo Africanus, and a host of more modern 
writers, have vainly essayed to dispel the mys- 
terious gloom in which its origin and termination 
were enshrouded. The exploratory researches, 
however, of Park, Clapperton, and the Landers, in 
1831, have at length partly set at rest this famous 
and long disputed question. 

An expedition was fitted out at Liverpool, in 
1832, consisting of two steamers, the Quorra and 
Alburkah, with the Columbina brig tender. 
These vessels commenced the ascent of the Rio 
Nun, on the 10th of October, and continued 
throughout the years 1833-34. After penetrat- 
ing as faras Rabbah on the Quorra, and Fun- 
dale on the Tchadda, it was abandoned, having 
proved a complete failure. Of the forty-eight 
white persons composing their complement of 
Europeans, only four survived the pestilent sick- 
ness of the country. The Quorra steamer re- 
ascended this river in September, 1835, and pro- 
ceeded to the confluence of the Tchadda, under 
the charge of Mr. Becroft. Two out of five men 
were cut off by the insalubrity of the climate. In 
1840, the Ethiope, a steamer expressly equipped, 
and also under the command of Mr. Becroft, ex- 
plored the Quorra as far as Lever, the highest 
point hitherto attained by any vessel. Out of 
twelve white individuals the loss of life amounted 
to five. " 
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The most unfortunate expedition was sent 
forth under the auspices of the British Govern- 
ment, in 1841, on a scale of proportionate 
magnitude and liberality. Three steamers, the 
Albert, Soudan and Wilberforce, with the 
Amelia tender, entered the river on the 13th 
and 15th of August. During the following 
period of seven weeks, almost every white person 
was prostrated by sickness. Out of the 145 
Europeans, no less than 130 were attacked by 
disease and 43 fell victims to fever; while not a 
death occurred among the 158 Africans on board. 

The most successful expedition was that by 
the Pleiad—a screw steamer of 265 tons built for 
the purpose. This vessel steamed up the Niger 
early in July, 1854, and reached to within about 
fifty miles of the confluence of the Benuch and 
Faro, (discovered by Dr. Barth,) the furthest 
point reached by any foreign vessel. The party 
was a mixed one; twelve Europeans and fifty- 
four Africans. They were 118 days in the ri- 
ver, experienced but very little sickness and not 
a life lost, white or black. It must be interest- 
ing to learn that the safety of the members of 
this expedition is attributed— 


‘First. To having entered the river at the 
proper season, viz: on the rising water. Second. 
To having induced all the Europeans to take 
quinine daily. Third. To carrying the green 
wood (used for fuel) in the iron canoes, and not 
stowing it in the bunkers. Fourth. To passing 
all the water used for cooking and drinking 
through the boiler of the ‘ Expedition ’—scrap- 
ing decks instead of washing them—using a so- 
lution of zine freely, and pumping out the bilge 
water daily.” 

At this time, the steam propeller ‘‘ Dayspring,” 
in charge of the commander of the Pleiad, Dr. 
W. R. Baikie, R. N., is doubtless steaming away 
on this far-famed stream, as it entered the Quorra 
on the 10th July last, all well. The expedition 
is composed of fourteen Europeans and seventy- 
five Africans. As it is conducted upon hygienic 
principles, and prepared to deserve success, but 
little doubt is entertained of a favorable result. 
Should this happily be the case, it will prove 
that the natural highways of Africa are accessible 
to whites, under suitable management and at the 


| proper season; marking a new era in African 


discovery, and showing that, by means of its na- 
vigable rivers, the interior of that vast continent 
may be brought into relation with the civilized 
world. 

The foregoing present the main attempts by 
the British government for discovering and lay- 
ing open inner Africa by the river Niger. They 
give sufficient data to judge that this portion ot 
the interior of Africa is largely popniated, and 
that it possesses vast commercial capabilities. As 
yet the American people, certainly the most in- 
terested of all, have put forth no effort in this 
direction. The government have sent out, pro- 
perly equipped, parties of exploration to the 
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North Seas, to the Dead Sea, to Japan, to the 
Amazon, aud to those mysterious regions ‘‘ where 
winter barricades the realms of frost.’’ Is it not 
high time that judicious steps be taken to open 
some portion of Africa? If the government of 
the United States be true to its own interests— 
if it desire to cherish and maintain a feeling of 
national friendship with her tribes, to the de- 
velopment of resources which offer no mean con- 
tribution ; if it proposes to secure the benefits to 
our country, likely to arise from a commerce des- 
tined to be of inestimable value, it should act 
now, while “‘the waters are troubled,” and ere 
alliances are made elsewhere. No more pro- 
mising field can be presented for exploration 
than the country lying to the eastward of Liberia. 
In attaining the objects, just stated, it would 
also materially encourage colored emigration from 
the United States, and a happy effect upon the 
prosperity of the Liberian government would 
soon be experienced. It would tend to hasten 
that period—in course of realization in the Ame- 
rican Republic of Liberia—alluded to by one of 
England’s greatest statesmen. 

“We may live,” said Mr. Pitt, in his cele- 
brated speech on the slave trade, “‘ to behold the 
natives of Africa engaged in the calm occupation 
of industry, in the pursuits of just and legitimate 
commerce. We may behold the beams of science 
and philosophy breaking in upon that land, 
which at some happy period, in still later times, 
may blaze with full lustre, and joining their in- 
fluence to that of pure religion, may illuminate 
and invigorate the most distant extremities of 
that immense continent.’’— Colonization Herald. 


THE TOWN OF MINNEAPOLIS IN MINNESOTA. 

We copy the following account of a western 
town, not yet three years old, from a letter dated 
the 19th ult., at Minneapolis, and addressed to 
the Editor of the Delaware County Republican, 
Pennsylvania : 

In the spring of 1855, the land on which 
Minneapolis stands— it then being a part of the 
military Reserve connected with Fort Snelling, 
which is six miles south-eastward—was sold 
by the Government at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents peracre. At that period may be dated the 
commencement of what will, in a short time, be 
the most important place west and north of 
Chicago and St. Louis. We already number 
about four thousand people. There are contained 
in the main town, at least four hundred and fifty 
good, substantial buildings,—being an increase 
of two hundred and fifty during the past sum- 
mer—and also about one hundred and fifty 
temporary dwellings which are tenanted ; and, 
in addition to these, there are a large number of 
buildings in the several additions to the original 
town. Many of these structures will compare 
favorably with your Eastern improvements. The 
Court House, which was commenced a year ago, 
last summer, is built of light-colored brick ; the 
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cost of it will be about forty thousand dollars. 
There is in course ot erection, a large and com- 
modious school-house It will be completed in 
early spring, when schools after the most ap- 
proved method will be immediately set in opera- 
tion, under the superintendence of teachers 
eminent for ability and success in teaching, from 
the Eastern institutions. The services of some 
have already been procured, ata salary of one 
thousand five hundred dollars per year. The 
building will probably cost twenty thousand dol- 
lars. We have had two large and capacious 
hotels commenced during the past summer. 
One of them, the Cataract House, was com- 
pleted late in the fall, and has been in successful 
operation since. This building is sixty feet by 
one hundred feet, and four stories high, and oc- 
cupies a beautiful position, opposite to and 
overlooking the Falls of St. Anthony; about 
thirty thousand dollars were spent in its erection. 
The other one is still in course of erection, and 
occupies the high ground opposite the wire 
bridge, the most popular entrance to the town 
from the eastward. It is built of brick, and is 
one hundred and ten by one hundred feet, five 
stories high. It will be completed by the first 
of next May. Its estimated cost is eighty thou- 
sand dollars. Many fine brick, stone and frame 
dwellings have been erected, costing from five 
thousand to twelve thousand dollars. There are 
seven religious denominational associations which 
worship in this place, and all have a large at- 
tendance at their service. The Baptists and 
Methodists each built for themselves a church 
during the summer and last fall. The one 
erected by the Methodists is a neat and roomy 
building, well finished and furnished, and cost 
them seven thousand dollars. That of the 
Baptists is a beautiful light-colored brick struc- 
ture, forty-four by fifty-six feet, with a large 
hall in the basement. This structure, when 
completed, will cost thirteen thousand dollars. 
I have stated all these facts to show you the 
substantial character of our building improve- 
ments. Many others as important might be 
mentioned. The amount of capital invested in 
buildings commenced last season, was five hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand dollars, exclusive 
of those in the additions. In estimating the 
importance of this point, you will recollect that 
on the opposite side of the river is the city of 
St. Anthony, with which we are connected by 
two bridges, and a third one will be completed 
in the early part of Spring. That city also con- 
tains a population of between four and five thou- 
sand inhabitants. The immense and unrivalled 
practical water-power which the Fall of St. 
Anthony affords, the vast improvements by way 
of its development, the mills which are in ope- 
ration and in progress of building, and the ex- 
tensive lumber trade, which would be incredible 
to those who have not witnessed them, will, per- 
haps, be the subject of a future letter. 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. 
FAITH. 


Oh, the things of time, the things of time, how they 
steal the heart away 

From the lonely walk, and the humble trust, and the 
spirit’s steadfast stay ; 

We strive to seek, and we long to keep the door of the 
inner part, 

But the tempter waits, and offers his baits, and be- 
trays the yielding heart. 

Then what will keep, oh, what will keep in temptation’s 
bitter hour, 

When the willing soul would fain resist, but the flesh 
hath not the power? 

Say what will keep from the downward path, and the 
error the Spirit hates— 

From the things we would, and yet do not—from the 
sorrow that sin creates? 


Oh, there is a faith—’tis the gift of God—which can 
fetter the strongest will; 

Which can ever break the tempest’s might, and the 
rising tumult still; 

It is not in pomp, it is not in words, it is not in sound- 
ing deed, 

But it cometh in secret power to aid the soul in its 
greatest need ; 

It is when, apart from all human trust, we sink into 
contrite prayer, 

And ask of the Father of Spirits His help—our staff 
of support is there ; 


And it anchors the soul when its strength is small) 
and it feels no might of its own, 

For it shows us indeed that our safety and light must 
come from Heaven alone. 

Then the things of time, the things of time, will not 
lead the heart away 

From its steadfast love, and its humble hope, and its 
trust in God its stay; : 

But its idol gifts, and its dearest joys, will be laid in 
meekness down, 

And incense shall rise from the altar of Faith before 
the heavenly throne. 


“« Make me to go in the path of Thy Commandmen’s.” 


When from that path, Thou hast appointed me, 
I wander, hedge my way about, Oh, Lord, 
So that, perforce, I must return to Thee ; 
Where snares and dangers be, 
There plant Thine angel and avenging sword. 


When to Thy throne my imperfect prayers ascend, 

Dear Lord, consider well what I entreat; 

Judge my unwise complaint, and condescend 

To make it good, so winnowing chaff from wheat, 
That only what is meet 

For fruit again, in answer, shall descend. 


When ’twixt two paths I halt, nor know the way, 

O leave not me to guess—Thyself decide ! 

Be Thy controlling hand my guide, my stay ; 
Suffer me not to stray, 

Rather compel me closer to Thy side. 


When blind and faint, against Thy strength I fling 

Thus my consummate weakness, putting trust 

In Thy sure Word, thus to Thy footstool cling; 
Hearken, my God, my King, 

Regard my prayer, low breathed from out the dust. 

——The Churchman. Epirn May. 


We are too careless of posterity ; not consider- 


ing that as they are, so the next generation 
will be. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreren Intertieencs.—Accounts from Liverpool 
to the 31st ult. have been received. 

Eneianp.—Leave has been granted to Disraeli to 
introduce in Parliament a bill for changing the govern- 
ment of India, substantially similar to that formerly 
proposed, but differing in details. A motion for the 
abolition of the Viceroyalty of Ireland had been 
brought forward in the House of Commons, and after 
some debate, a motion for the previous question was 
negatived. 

The U. S. steamship Niagara arrived at Plymouth 
on the 23d, to prepare for the renewed attempt to lay 
the Atlantic telegraph. The Agamemnon had com- 
menced taking on board its portion of the cable. The 
Niagara, during the passage, on several occasions, ran 
over 300 miles in 24 hours. 

The Bank of England was accumulating gold, and 
a further reduction of the rate of discount was antici- 
pated. The returns of the Board of Trade showed a 
falling off in the exports for 2d month exceeding 
£2,000,000, as compared with the same month last year, 

The price of cotton at Liverpool had declined, owing 
to the large importations, which amounted in three 
weeks to an aggregate of 380,000 bales, mostly from 
the United States. 

France.—Gen. Pelissier, it is stated, is appointed 
French Ambassador to London. As he is considered 
a warm friend of the English alliance, this prospect 
gives much satisfaction in England. 

The transportation of the parties arrested under the 
new “ law of public safety” had commenced, and be- 
tween fifty and sixty proscribed persons had been sent 
to Africa. 

The Minister of the Interior has ordered all the artil- 
lery in the towns of France to be dismounted and de- 
posited in the arsenals. The plea for this movement 
is that the pieces are in a condition that renders their 
use dangerous, and that they will be replaced by others 
in a better condition. The impression prevailed that 
the guns are removed for fear that they should fall - 
into the hands of the people in case of a rising against 
the government. 

Russ1a.—There is great agitation in Russia in con- 
sequence of the opposition of the nobles to the pro- 
posed emancipation of the serfs. Many of the great 
families have fled to St. Petersburg for fear of their 
lives. 

Portucat.—A direct refusal has been given to the 
demand of France for the expulsion of certain refugees 
at Lisbon. 

ItaLy.—Discontent is said to be increasing in Aus- 
trian Italy. The court at Genoa has given judgment 
in the political trials arising out of the attempted in- 
surrection last summer. Mazzini and four others, who 
were tried in their absence, were condemned to death ; 
28 were acquitted, and 28 sentenced to imprisonment 
from 7 to 20 years. 

Turxey.—The people of Montenegro have broken 
out into fresh aggressions, against both Turkish and 
Austrian territory. Negotiations are reported to be 
on foot among the great powers for an intervention 
to arrange matters between the Porte and its Chris- 
tian subjects in the north western provinces. It is 
reported that Turkey refuses to submit to the treaty 
for the navigation of the Danube. 

The first railway in Turkey, that from Smyrna to 
Aidin, which will be about seventy miles in length, 
and which will open out the rich plateau of Asia 
Minor, has been begun under what appear to be very 
favorable auspices, considering the novelty of the un- 
dertaking and the various problems which had to be 
practically solved. The Turkish government and the 
local authorities have shown the best disposition to 
promote the work, and to prevent extortionate de- 
mands for the requisite land ; the natives, after a little 
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instruction, making such good *‘ navvies” that no 
foreign labor will be required, and the middle class 
willingly becoming shareholders. 

Cuina.—Advices to 2d month 15th have been re- 
ceived in England. The blockade of Canton had 
been raised, and the city would be accessible to for- 
eigners under certain conditions; but a state of siege 
would continue during its occupation. The fortifica- 
tions had been destroyed. It was said that the Ameri- 
cans and Russians had joined in the demands made 
on the Chinese government by England and France, 
and that the four plenipotentiaries would hold a con- 
ference at Shanghai. It was expected that the course 
of the Chinese government would be known by the 
middie of 3d month. 

Inp1a.—Gen. Campbell was before Lucknow on the 
6th of 3d month, with nearly 60,000 men, and the at: 
tack was fixed for the 10th. The rebels had been de- 
feated in several scattering encounters. The reported 
conviction of the King of Delhi proves erroneous. 

Mexico.—An engagement took place at Salamanca, 
between Gen. Parrodi, commanding the constitutional 
forces, and Gen. Osollo, the head of the army of Zu- 
loaga, in which the former was defeated and fell back 
on Guadalaxara, the seat of the Juarez government. 
That city was subsequently taken by Osollo, and 
Juarez and his officers were captured, but were al- 
lowed to depart unmolested. Vera Cruz, at the last 
accounts, still held out for the Constitution. Garza 
was besieging Tampico, and Vidaurri appeared to be 
endeavoring to form an independent government in 
northern Mexico. The country is infested by banditti, 
and trade is interrupted. 

Sours America.—A revolutionary movement having 
commenced in Venezuela, Gen. Monagas, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, sent his resignation to Congress, 
which was accepted, and a provisional government 
was formed, with Gen. Castro at the head. 

Domestic.—The Kansas constitutional convention 
adjourned on the 3d inst. It adopted a bill of rights 


similar to that of Ohio, with some additions, one of 
which is, that the rigbt of trial by jury shall extend 


to persons of every condition. A provision was 
adopted by which colored persons are to be allowed 
to vote on the constitution, and at the first general 
election thereafter, a vote is to be taken on the ques- 
tion of universal suffrage. Foreigners who have de- 
clared their intention to become citizens, will also be 
allowed to vote. There was much angry discussion 
on these topics in the Convention. A committee ap- 
pointed by the convention framed an address to the 
people, recommending them to give a hearty ratifica- 
tion to this, the Leavenworth constitution, and to re- 
fase to accept any organic law derived from the Le- 
eompton convention. 

It is stated that commissioners will be dispatched 
to Utah with the next reinforcements, instructed to 
assure the Mormons that it is not the desire of the 
Federal Government to make war upon them, but to 
secure the enforcement of the laws, in which object 
they will be advised to participate. 

The agent for the Creek Indians, W. H. Garrett, has 
concluded an arrangement with the Seminoles in 
Florida, by which fifty or sixty of their warriors and 
one of the chiefs, agree to emigrate to the west of the 
Mississippi, and it is probable that the remainder of the 
tribe, about forty, will also consent to do so. The 
government is to give $1000 each to the chiefs, $500 
to the warriors, and $150 for the women. Fora year 
past, a reward of $500 has been offered for the cap- 
ture of each warrior, and $220 for each squaw, and 
up to the present time but one has been taken. 

A case lately occurred in Vicksburg, Miss., in 
which a man named Davenport, charged with killing 
a slave, was convicted of manslaughter, and sentenced 
to seven years’ hard labor in the penitentiary. He was 
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an overseer, and pleaded in his defence that the slave 
was resisting him when he gave the fatal blow. The 
judge, however, charged the jury to the effect that the 
slave, when his life was threatened or endangered by 
the infliction of cruel or unusual punishment, had the 
right to resist even his master, and that his resistance 
under such circumstances would not justify the ac- 
cused in killing him. 

A cargo of white oak and yellow pine lumber, of 
the value of $50,000, was recently shipped from New 
York to Venice, for the construction of a naval dry 
dock for the Austrian government. 

The Savannah Republican notices the arrival at 
that port of seven vessels in two days, laden with ice 
from Maine. 

Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, died in Washington 
on the 10th inst , aged seventy-six years. He had 
occupied a prominent position in political life for 
more than a third of a century. For thirty years he 
represented Missouri in the United States Senate. 

Coneress.—On the 6th, Senator Slidell, of Lou., 
stated that he had filed with the Secretary, on the 2d, a 
written declaration that he desired the Kansas bill to 
be retained for three days before being sent to the 
House, to allow him the opportunity to move a re- 
consideration, if desired. His right to do this, under 
the rule, was disputed by several Senators, but the 
presiding officer decided in favor of it. Several mem- 
bers stated that they had never known a similar in- 
stance. The matter was finally laid on the table with- 
out action, and the bill was sent to the House the next 
day. The bill for the admission of Minnesota was 
passed on the 7th, yeas 48, nays 3. Gwin, of Cali- 
fornia, reported on the 8th a bill for the conveyanc: 
of the mails, troops and stores from the Missouri river 
to California by a railroad. The Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Appropriation bill passed. The bill for the or- 
ganization of Arizona was reported with an amend- 
ment, by the Committee on Territories. Slidell, of 
Louisiana, on the Senate’s taking up the resolution 
to give a medal to Commodore Paulding, read an ela- 
borate speech, which is supposed to indicate the 
wishes of the Administration relative to Central Amer- 
ica and Cuba, though he disclaimed any such author- 
ity. The general scope was in opposition to private 
and in favor of national filibustering. He censured 
both Walker and Commodore Paulding. He declared 
himself willing to allow the President to suspend the 
neutrality laws during the recess of Congress. He 
stated that nothing could be done in Cuba at present 
as the people, though favorable to peaceful annexa- 
tion, were not willing to risk civil war; but that if 
Spain should attempt to impose on Mexico the despot- 
ism of Santa Anna, the United States might then in- 
terfere. On the 13th, Green, of Mo., moved that as the 
House had disagreed to the Kansas bill, the Senate 
insist on a committee of conference. This was opposed 
as irregular, since the House had voted to adhere to 
its position, but the motion was finally carried, yeas 
30, nays 24, and a committee appointed The bill for 
constructing a telegraph to the army in Utah was post- 
poned till the 12th month next. 

In the House of Representatives, the Deficiency Ap- 
propriation bill was rejected on the 8th, yeas 106, 
nays 124; but the vote was reconsidered the next 
day, and the bill passed, yeas 111, nays 79. The 
Kansas bill having been returned from the Senate. 
with the non-concurrence of that body in the amend 
ment of the House, was taken up on the 8th, and 
Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, moved that the House 
adhere to its amendment. This motion was decided 
in the affirmative, yeas 119, nays 111, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. This course 
throws upon the Senate the responsibility of either 


receding from its position or causing the loss of the 
bill. 





